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PREFACE 



During the spring of 1965, a contract was executed between 
the United States Office of Education and the University of Mis- 
sissippi providing for an NDEA institute, Linguistics in Reading 
Instruction, to be held at the university in the summer of 1965. 
This report is a direct outgrowth of that institute. 

Unique in that it was the first NDEA institute to be 
aimed directly and exclusively at relating linguistics to reading 
instruction, the University of Mississippi institute was organized 
around three basic courses: (1) Introduction to Linguistics, 

(2) Problems, Issues and Trends in Reading Instruction, (3) Lin- 
guistics in Reading Instruction. The first two courses each met 
for a two hour period every day during the first six weeks of 
the institute. The third course, Linguistics in Reading Instruc- 
tion, met as a workshop four hours every day during the last two 
weeks of the institute. It was during this latter period that 
the present report was written . 

Early in our work, the staff and institute participants 
agreed that our chosen task of applying linguistics to reading 
instruction would not be an easy one. We agreed further that a 
written report seemed the most logical medium for organizing our 
work . 

First of all, we wrote this report for ourselves. As 
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practicing elementary school teachers, principals, and reading 
supervisors, we wanted something concrete that we could take 
back with us to our respective jobs to make us more effective in 

t 

those jobs. This, we believe, we. have accomplished. We are 
quite aware that this report can never be as meaningful to 
others as it is to those who shared the many experiences which 
produced it. What we wrote out of the report may be as helpful 
to us as what we wrote into it. 

We accept, however, full responsibility for the report. 

We worked hard at developing it, and we are willing to share it 
freely with anyone who joins in our desire to open avenues be- 
tween reading instruction and linguistics. 

From a grammatical point of view, the word linguistics 
is a singular noun; therefore, it properly takes a singular verb. 
We say, ’’linguistics is,” not ’’linguistics are." Phonetics, 
phonemics , morphology, dialectology, and linguistic geography 
are but a representative few of the many individual branches 
which, collectively, go to make up the broad discipline of lin- 
guistics . 

For this reason, it is illogical and misleading to speak 
of the linguistic approach to reading instruction or the role of 
linguistics in reading. We are convinced that linguistics has 
much to offer the reading teacher; we are equally convinced that 
she will never find this assistance bound up in a neat package 
labeled, The Linguistic Approach to Reading . Rather, she will 
find the broad field of linguistic science is a veritable treasure 
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vault of potential aid for the teacher of reading. Like those in 
a true treasure vault, however, the riches of linguistics become 
available to the teacher only as she is willing and able to force 
open the doors which guard them. We hope this paper may serve 
as one tool to assist in broaching the treasure doors. 

In keeping with our convictions concerning the multi- 
faceted promise of linguistics, we have organized the report 
proper into four chapters: 

Chapter I, ’’Phonemics and Orthography in Reading Instruc- 
tion,” attempts to trace out significant relationships among 

phonemics, phonetics, phonics, orthography, and reading instruc- 
tion. 

Chapter II, ’’Morphology in Reading Instruction,” is con- 
cerned with what the reading teacher will recognize as structural 
analysis. We hope, however, that our treatment goes beyond the 
rather superficial discussion afforded this topic in the typical 
chapter on word attack skills. 

Chapter III, ’’Syntax in Reading Instruction,” is con- 
cerned with language units more complex than the single word and 
their relationships with reading instruction . If reading is truly 
’’active, selective thinking,” the reading teacher must direct her 
attention to the organizational framework which man has evolved 
for his communication system. 

Chapter IV, ’’Dialectology in Reading Instruction,” comes 
to grips with problems arising from the fact that language pat- 
terns vary from area to area and from cultural level to cultural 




level. In strict truth, each of us speaks his own dialect 
(idiolect). The general problem is complicated even further 
because written language patterns vary less than do spoken 
language patterns . Car , him , and grease are spelled the same 
everywhere; but their oral counterparts differ widely according 
to geographic distribution. Consider the bewilderment of chil- 
dren through the South who pronounce the word hen to rhyme with 
sin, when they find hen cited in their basal readers as an ex- 
ample illustrating the short £ vowel sound. 

In developing this report, we have sought and received 
assistance from many sources. Dr. Sumner Ives, Professor of Lin- 
guistics, Syracuse University, joined our institute for a period 
of two days as a lecturer and consultant. In addition to many 
general ideas, we are specifically indebted to him for permis- 
sion to reproduce a portion of one of his unpublished .charts as 
our Table I in Chapter I. 

Dr. W. R. Van Riper, Professor of English, Louisiana State 
University, also spent two days with us. He delivered three lec- 
tures on dialectology and gave u§ many of the ideas found in 
Chapter IV. 

Dr. James Califf, Associate Professor of Education, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, is due special thanks. Al- 
though we were not fortunate enough to have his assistance during 
that portion of our institute which saw the actual development 
of this report, he taught a course in reading instruction during 
the first six weeks of the institute. His wholesome influence 



is reflected throughout the entire report. 

Although we consulted hundreds of books end journal 
articles during the course of our work, three of them merit spe- 
c i a l mention here: Cl) Charles Carpenter Fries j The Structure 

of English . New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 

(2) Carl A. Lefevre, Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading . 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964. (3) George D. 

Spache, Reading in the Elementary School . Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, Inc., 1964, These books were used as primary texts for 
the formally organized courses of the institute. 
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PHONEMICS AND ORTHOGRAPHY IN READING INSTRUCTION 



Juliet P. Borden, Charline P. Herndon, Alma M. McCullough, 
Grace King Osbeck, Lunetta J. Roberts 



INTRODUCTION 
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With few exceptions, Americans can communicate with each 
other . This is possible because Americans speak essentially the 
same language. One may^ive the language his own twist of the 
tongue to reflect his personality or thinking, but the language 
remains essentially the same. One reads the printed page and 
some meaning is evolved because the language read is essentially 
the same as the language spoken. 

To speak well or to read well, therefore, involves a 
basic understanding of this language . Those who have analyzed 
and studied language, linguists, have given teachers the neces- 
sary informational background for this basic understanding. 

Linguists have used an understanding of matter as frame- 
work for the understanding of linguistics , the science of the 
study of language. For the purposes of this discussion, the 
atom will be thought of as the smallest unit of matter. Cer- 
tain combinations of atoms produce molecules . Molecules join 
to form specific kinds of matter. The kinds of matter can then 
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be combined to serve numerous and various purposes in a society. 

The atoms of the language are the phonemes. These are 
the smallest sound units in the language. Certain combinations 
of phonemes make words or morphemes. Morphemes are the molecules 
of the language and are the smallest units of language that can 
bear meaning. Morphemes are structured into sentences to pro- 
duce language which may be read or spoken. The study of this 
structuring of sentences is syntax. 

Although the basic units of speech are phonemes, they 
have no existence outside of morphemes (roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes). Morphemes are the minimum meaning-bearing units, but 
they have no existence outside of the sentence, or syntactical, 
structures . Syntactical structures have reality only in the 
total stream of language.'*' 

The phoneme is the unit of sound. The written phoneme 
is a grapheme. The writing of the grapheme (a letter or group 
of letters) in proper order to form morphemes is orthography 
(spelling) . 

The purpose of this first chapter of this book is to dis- 
cuss phonemics and orthography. 

DEFINITION AND DISCUSSION OF TERMS 

Phonemics 

Phonemics, a science which is younger than phonetics, 

■^Kenneth S. Goodman, ’’The Linguistics of Reading,” The 
Elementary School Journal, LXIV (April, 1964), 360. 
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describes and classifies the sounds of a specific language, ac- 
cording to the way those sounds are actually spoken and heard, 
as the same sound or as separate sounds. 

The phoneme is accepted by its speakers as a single 
sound unit, but, under more exact analysis, each phoneme is found 
to be a group or class of related sounds . 

Many linguists agree that the English language has forty- 
six elemental speech sounds, or phonemes, each of which may be 
one of three kinds: consonant, vowel, and accompanying phonemes 

of intonation. Except for intonation phonemes, each of these 
phonemes is represented in writing by one or more graphemes . 

The phoneme sounded th, in their, is written with a grapheme of 
two letters. Another phoneme, eigh , sounded (a) in eight , is 
written with a grapheme of four letters . Another phoneme e, 
sounded (e) as in pet , is written with one letter. Sometimes a 
single grapheme (letter or group of letters) may represent more 
than one phoneme. The grapheme £, in cat , represents one phoneme 
while the grapheme a, in cake , represents a different phoneme. 

The objective test for phonemes is a contrast, or dif- 
ference in meaning, which appears when one sound is substituted 
for the other in otherwise identical words . The grapheme £,, 
when written as a phoneme, becomes /p/, the slants designating 
that the reader is considering the sound made by the grapheme £. 
The use of /p/ in the environment of it gives the word, pit , 
meaning. The word, kit changes pit to a different word, kit , 
when A/ is substituted for /p/. /p/ and A/ sire two different 
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phonemes, so far as English is concerned, because they contrast 
in the same environment. Pit and kit are a minimal pair. A 
pair of utterances in which one utterance is different from the 
other by only one phoneme is called a minimal pair. 

Stress, one of the intonation phonemes, changes the 
meaning in the two utterances pdrmit (noun) and permit (verb). 
They, too, are a minimal pair as they differ by only one phoneme. 

As mentioned above, a phoneme is a group of sounds. The 
phoneme /p / may be sounded in many ways , each of which is called 
an allophone. The /p/, as sounded in pit , spit , and sip , exhibits 
three separate and distinct sounds or allophones (literally, 

’’other sounds,” or more precisely sounds occurring in other 
places or other environments) even though they are closely re- 
lated. The aspirated or strongly uttered £ of pit , followed by 
a perceptible puff of breath comes at the beginning of a word. 

The unaspirated £ of spit with a much gentler release of breath 
occurs only after initial £. The sound of £ occurring at the 
end of a word as in sip is an unreleased or imploded £, for 
which the lips are not opened and the sound is not released 
with an explosion of breath. Because they occur in their own 

particular word positions or environments they are said to occur 
' 2 

in mutually exclusive environments. Another kind of phoneme, 

2 

Because such sounds or allophones of one phoneme occur 
in mutually exclusive environments , they are said to be in com- 
plementary distribution. The aspirated £ of pit may at times 
occur in final position, but when it does, the meaning of the 
word is not changed; so this occurrence of aspirated £ is said 
to be in non-functional variation with unreleased £. 
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the supra-segmental phoneme, will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Phonetics 

Phonetics is the scientific study of the production and 
perception of speech sounds. Phonetics is a science in its own 
right and deals with speech sounds in general. The action of 
the larynx, tongue, and lips in sound production is pertinent 
in phonetics . 

In using phonetics, the linguist takes the phonemes 
used by speakers of a language and describes the role of the 
organs of the vocal tract which play a part in their production. 

Phonetics has two major branches, articulatory phonetics 
which deals primarily with the production of speech sounds, and 
acoustic phonetics which deals with the perception of speech 
sounds . 

Phonetic symbols are used to represent how a sound is 
produced. Letters of the traditional alphabet and other sym- 
bols are used as phonetic symbols. Phonetic symbols are always 
enclosed in brackets [ ]. 

The phoneme /p/ , when transcribed or written phonetically 
to show production of that sound unit, is written [p]. The as- 
pirated or strongly exploded pronunciation is written [p T ]. The 
unaspirated or gentler explosion of sound is written [p]. The 
unreleased, or imploded, consonant is written [p-]. The dia- 
critic marks [ T ] and [-] give more precise information about the 




